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WILLIAMSPORT. — F. B. Schell. 

art as thoroughly as his faculties will permit. The need of such 
education is apparent when we state that among all our artists 
in all the States there are not as many good painters, i. <?., lin- 
guists in the art, as one has fingers on his right hand. An intelli- 
gent but knowing look at the American section in the Exhibition 
in Paris reveals the fact that all the works possessing any merit 
whatever are due to foreign education and study ; and they are 
but few. This quality can not be estimated too highly ; it is 
second only to thought, which embodies ideas and makes of the 
subject-matter a page of history or a poem. All of the masters 
mentioned are powerful in their mannerisms ; yet their several 
manners is simplicity — the rapid sweep of brush or knife is worth 
a thousand stippled efforts. Some of the modern still-life pain- 
ters far surpass all predecessors in force, body, color and manner ; 
yet all are simple to such a degree that a novice would, at sight, 
profess his ability of doing likewise — but what chagrin follows 
his attempt ! Many of the ancient painters are valuable only for 
their manner — those of Teniers and his school, for example — 
and as specimens of their epoch ; but they are surpassed by 
several of the modern French school, in which simplicity and 
strength of handling are the result of a perfect knowledge of the 




WARREN. 



-F. B. Schell. 



subject they treat, and perfect skill as draughtsmen, which was 
not the case with most of the ancient schools. We remark here, 
to the honor of the ancient painters, that they are not surpassed 



in those qualities but by the modern French school ; none other 
equal them ; and they may still be esteemed the Mecca to the 
faithful student in art. It is necessary for our young painters to 
dwell among such works, and, above all, among the authors of 
those marvelous modern ones — where life food is plenty, where 
a feast is continually spread to be partaken of at will by the 
hungry ; and until this is done systematically we shall never pos- 
sess a school of American art. Many will justly cite such and 
such a painter, who went abroad and returned with no apparent 
benefit. Young men now go at will. Many have not the slight- 
est knowledge of drawing even, and probably no capacity for 
becoming artists. It is not wonderful that they return, after a 
stay of a year or two, almost as they went ; but theycertainly 
gained, by going, a better knowledge of art than they could 
amass in a life time at home. But with a young man sent as a 
" prize student" it must be entirely different, for the prize is not 
obtained without first proving himself the best in drawing, com- 
position and painting ; in fact, the most capable of the competing 
youths, he starts with a knowledge of his art that can not fail of 
being improved rapidly by study among masters. 

We will endeavor to show that the nation at large would be 
greatly benefited by the establishment of such a prize. The 
student gaining the Prize of Paris would be under similar rules to 
those of the Beaux Arts, at Paris, which requires that its pen- 
sionaires send, each year of their stay, a copy of some old master 
(previously designated) and original work to show the state of 
progress. In this way the nation or city becomes possessed 
of copies of the fast-disappearing celebrated work of 
^ ancient schools, and in this way forms the museums 

so necessary to public education ; and to the cities, 
in a financial view, a great saving of money, as it has 
been known before now that city councils or govern- 
ments have paid thousands for works called ancient, 
but which are only passable copies. It is impossible 
to estimate the importance of such an institution too 
highly. In the first place, it becomes the starting- 
point, the first word in the history of the American 
School of Fine Arts and art applied to industries. 
Why should not all made things be artistic and ele- 
gant ? Costing no more than the inelegant, it needs 
only general art culture. England lately has made 
large progress, vast strides, since the establishment 
of the South Kensington Museum and school for the 
teaching of art applicable to industry. It is visible 
in all her productions, and the revenue of France 
shows a decrease of several millions per year — for us 
one of the most potent arguments in favor of estab- 
lishing such a prize. The winning pictures, succeed- 
ing each other year after year, become the history of 
the national growth in art. They are truly such to 
France ; those Prix cle Rome — including many cele- 
brated names in painting — are so many sounding 
years ; a great historical work, its first page written 
two hundred years ago. Involuntarily one dreams 
before them, as he might before the obelisks or the 
Pyramids, but with greater profit. We can not hope to possess 
immediately the great advantages of the schools sustained by 
Government, which send, each year, two students in painting 
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to Rome, one in sculpture, one in architecture and one 
in music. The Government also sustains at Rome a 
national school, to which are sent its students, and 
which awards prizes for landscape composition, for 
anatomy, for perspective and composition. 

American people are not real lovers of art. They 
try hard to persuade themselves the contrary. Those 
who do esteem it justly are a very small minority ; 
while in France not a year passes without important 
donations and bequests to art and letters, just. as. in 
America they donate to sorhe church, a. clergyman, an 
asylum, known or unknown — to anything, but. to. con- 
fer a lasting benefit upon their country in promoting 
its growth in art, music and. literature. We read of a 
deacon of some little church who received a letter 
asking " to whose order should a check be drawn, in 
case any one desired to benefit the church ? " . The 
deacon replied, and received a check for $25,000. It 
is apity that that generous soul did not think of our 
Academy of Design, and address to them that ques- 
tion ! The interest of that sum would send abroad 
one student the first year and another the following, 
keep them there, and at the expiration of their terms 
send others. But there are no doubt other souls as 
generous — certainly there are in " Gotham" five righteous men. 

We shall show in another article means and ways whereby 
this benefit may be accomplished. In the mean time we beg the 
wealthy, the rich corporations and institutions, to think over the 
idea, and determine a plan to endow a prize which may bear their 
name to an honorable posterity. — John S. Davis. 



NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

A MORE interesting section of country for the artist or tourist 
can hardly be found than the northwestern section of the great 
State of Pennsylvania. Taking the cars of the Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad at Sunbury, the capital of Northumberland County, 
almost in the geographical centre of the State, and traveling 
northwesterly to the city of Erie, on the shore of Lake Erie, one 
will have a run of two hundred' and eighty-eight miles through a 
succession of romantic and picturesque scenery, combining en- 
chanting rivers with bold mountains, lovely valleys and frowning 
crags, thriving cities and pretty towns. Nor is this, section of the 
country devoid of historical interest, for it was the scene during 
colonial and revolutionary times of many gallant and sanguinary 
contests with Indians, the French and the English. For many 
miles this railway runs through the valley of the Susquehanna, 
the hunting-ground in other days of the various tributary tribes 




BELOW RENO VO. — F. B. Sciiell. 

to the confederacy of the Six Nations. The seat of their vice- 
royalty was at our starting-point, the place where the town of 
Sunbury now stands. Here Shikellimus, a Cayuga chief, presided 
over his Indian vassals, and here his son Logan, " the Mingo 
chief," was born. During the revolution some of the patriotic 
people of this distant section of the country marched to Boston 
to join the American army concentrating there. 

There are many rivers and creeks in Northumberland County, 
such as the Shamokin, Mahanoy, Mahantongo, Warrior's and 
Chillisquaque, which deserve the attention of artists during their 
summer vacations. The passage of these through the closely 
locked mountain ranges carves out many striking vistas. The 
town of Sunbury is situated on a plain bordering the left bank 
of the Susquehanna River, immediately below the junction of the 
west and north branches, a graphic illustration of these two rivers 
being herewith given. The surrounding scenery is strikingly 
grand — high, precipitous bluffs rising above the plain, and over- 
looking the magnificent river, which is here a mile wide. The 
salubrity of the atmosphere, the purity of the water, the fertility 
of the adjacent country and the beauty of the landscape, all com- 
bine to render this one of the most delightful sections of the 
Keystone State. The town of Northumberland, which is but 
two miles from the scene of our illustration, is noted in scientific 
history as the place of residence and death of Dr. Joseph Priestly, 
the discoverer of oxygen gas, and a principal founder of the 
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modern school of chemistry. On the 1st of August, 1874, the 
"Centennial of Chemistry" was celebrated in this place, many 
of the most distinguished scientists in America taking part in 
the very interesting proceedings. 

Forty miles from our starting-point the thriving and beautiful 
city of Williamsport is reached, the seat of justice of Lycoming 
County. An admirable representation of this great inland busi- 
ness centre is given, the most important place on the Susque- 
hanna River. The city was laid out in 1795 by a German -named 
Michael Ross, who owned the land. The plan of the town was 
well designed, embracing wide, straight streets, and generous 
donations of land for public purposes. This liberality has caused 
the place to develop into a city of unsurpassed attractiveness. 
Every requisite of city comfort and convenience has been intro- 
duced. An abundant supply of the purest and best water is 
brought from mountain streams ; gas is liberally used for public 
and private purposes ; many of its principal streets are paved 
with wood, affording delightful drives ; street railways are in 
operation ; and to these may be added well-stocked markets, 
superior facilities for intercourse with the surrounding country, 



Eighteen miles from Renovo the village of Round Island is 
located, near which stand the gigantic Pulpit Rocks, shown in 
the illustration. There is a picturesque waterfall of a height of 
twenty-four feet, near by, and all the scenery in this region is 
bold and beautiful. Flying onward with the wings of steam, 
eighty-three miles from Renovo, or one hundred and ninety- 
three from Sunbury, the large and elegant Thomson House, at 
Kane, comes into view. This settlement was established about 
the time of the completion of the railway, on a large tract of land 
owned by the family of Judge Kane of Philadelphia. The coun- 
try surrounding it on all sides is covered with a luxuriant growth 
of hemlock timber, and abounds in limpid streams and springs. 
These wide-extending forests are the homes of deer and all vari- 
eties of forest game found in Northern Pennsylvania, while the 
waters are stocked with mountain trout, rendering the region 
highly attractive to sportsmen. To meet the requirements of 
these, and to entertain the many visitors seeking a pleasant and 
salubrious resort in summer, the Thomson House, named after 
the late president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company,- has 
been erected, capable of accommodating four hundred guests. It 




THOMSON HOUSE, KANE. — F. B. Schell. 



and lovely scenery, all combining to make it a delightful place 
of residence or sojourn. This city contains twenty-nine churches, 
an academy of music, an opera house, six public halls, twelve 
banks, six good hotels, colleges, schools, etc., and has within its 
limits Herdic Park. It is a large manufacturing place, having 
fifty steam saw-mills in operation, iron works, and numerous fac- 
tories of various kinds. The population is not far from twenty 
thousand, and constantly increasing. 

After a pleasant ride by rail from Williamsport for a distance 
of fifty-two miles, the flourishing town of Renovo is found, a 
pretty view of the valley below being shown in the picture. This 
borough owes its origin and growth to the Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad, the mechanical operations of which are centered here. 
It is built in an oval-shaped valley about a mile and a half in 
length, formed by a division of the mountains, through which the 
river flows in a smooth and transparent current. The mountain 
on the south side of the valley rises abruptly to the height of 
more than a thousand feet, while that on the north is of equal 
altitude, both being densely wooded to their summits with pine 
and hemlock, giving them a softness and sombreness of outline 
peculiar to these perennial forests. A number of summer visitors 
resort to this place for health and pleasure. The town has three 
churches, eleven public schools, a hall, good hotel, etc. 



stands in the midst of a park of one thousand acres, at an eleva- 
tion of more than two thousand feet above the level of the ocean. 
Smooth, dry roads lead through the resinous forests, affording 
cool and healthy drives. The wide piazzas of the hotel command 
extensive views. The town contains four churches, two public 
halls and several hotels. 

A little less than thirty miles onward toward Lake Erie is the 
town of Warren, shown in the picture, with its suspension bridge 
across the Alleghany River. It is the seat of justice of Warren 
County, and occupies a pleasing situation at the junction of the 
Conewango with the Alleghany River. The country in the 
vicinity of this town was at one time occupied by the Seneca 
Indians, and the chief of that tribe, Ga-nio-di-euh (Handsome 
Lake) was the unrelenting foe of Americans, fighting against 
them at the defeat of Braddock, at the massacres in Wyoming 
Valley, and during the French and Revolutionary wars. He 
died at the age of one hundred and five years, near the town of 
Warren. This town is now in a highly prosperous condition, and 
offers many attractions to tourists. It has eight churches, three 
banks, public halls, etc., and the State has built in its immediate 
vicinity an asylum for the insane on a scale of unsurpassed mag- 
nitude and excellence. A run of sixty miles from Warren closes 
the tour at Erie, on the shore of the great lake. 
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the exhibits, which consisted of paintings, pottery, specimens of 
oriental art, tapestries, antiques, and examples of the work done 
by the pupils of the Society of Decorative Art. The latter was 
especially noticeable for the promise it held for the future in all 
that relates to decorative art and artistic industries. Much of the 
pottery decorated by this society was worthy of high praise ; 
some of the embroidery and needlework was excellent, and a 
number of good screens were exhibited. The arrangement of the 
exhibits was much better than at the first loan exhibition. The 
corridor and east rooms were entirely filled with ceramics and 
tiles, of ancient and modern manufacture, representing the most 
notable potteries of the world. One small case contained a good 
exhibit of American por- 
celain, highly decorated, 
made at Green Point, 
Long Island. This is an 
art industry which in 
time must be largely de- 
veloped in the United 
States. We possess the 
materials for the produc- 
tion of ceramics in profu- 
sion ; the skilled work- 
. men alone are wanting. 
A large and magnificent 
display of oriental art 
was made in the north 
gallery, completely fill- 
ing that great room. Of 
course, no European na- 
tions can rival China or 
Japan in the production 
of porcelain, enameled 
^ware, embroidery, bro- 
caded silks, ivory carv- 
ings, bronzes or general 
decorations. The room 
devoted to antiques con- 
tained cases of ancient 
jewelry ; a large number 
of miniatures ; chests of 
silverware, much of it 
made in England during 
the last century ; old em- 
broidery ; carved furni- 
ture ; fire-arms, etc. 

Naturally the picture 
gallery attracted most 
attention. It was filled 
with nearly one hundred 
pictures by the best mod- ' 
ern masters of America, 
England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain. 
Few of the pictures had 
ever been exhibited in 
New York, and all were 
taken from the private 
collections of gentlemen 
in that city. The nation- 
ality of the artists represented was as follows : thirty-four were 
Frenchmen ; twenty-two Germans ; the same number of Ameri- 
cans ; six or eight were Englishmen and the rest were divided 
between Italy, Spain and Holland. The proportion of German 
pictures was larger than at any loan exhibition ever held in 
New York. The noticeable works exhibited by American artists 
were " New Year's Day in New Amsterdam," by Geo. H. Bough- 
ton, owned by Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, a large canvas in his 
peculiar style, illustrating an incident described in Irving's 
" Knickerbocker History of New York;" " A Lazy Day in 
Egypt," by R. Swain Gifford, the property of Miss S. M. Hitch- 
cock ; " The Old Hunting Grounds," a delightful wood interior, 
with white birches in the distance and a decayed birch-bark canoe 
in the water of the foreground, by W. Whittredge ; " In the 
Woods," a most remarkable preraphaelite work, by W. T. Rich- 
ards, and a portrait by Benjamin C. Porter, of Boston. 
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Among the great pictures of the exhibition were " The Slave," 
by M. Lelor, belonging to Mr. James W. Bell, a powerful work, 
rich in color, telling a horrible story — a white Circassian slave, 
with face full of despair and sadness, crouched at the feet of an 
ugly black Moor, who sits upon a rich divan, his hand resting 
upon a murderous-looking whip ; " The Dancing Lesson," by L. 
Emile Adan, for spirit, grace, composition, delicacy of coloring 
and magnificent painting, ranked among the best works in the 
collection. -It belongs to RJLr. J. L. Mott. Fortuny was repre- 
sented by the only portrait hje ever painted, if we may accept the 
statement of Arsene Houssaye, who was Inspector of the Fine 
Arts under the Empire. This was the wife of a Spanish secretary 

of embassy at Rome, a 
beautiful woman, but who 
was fortunate in having 
such a master to transfer 
her features to canvas. 
It may be doubted if 
a better-painted portrait 
has ever been seen in the 
Academy. Whalberghad 
a strong picture, " Sunset 
on the Baltic," glowering 
in the foreground with 
the deep shadows of twi- 
light, while the sky pre- 
sented a wealth of color 
and prismatic brightness 
seldom seen on canvas. 
J. G. Vibert was repre- 
sented by two of his best 
works, "The New Clerk," 
loaned by Mr. Theron R. 
Butler, and " Painter's 
Rest," from Mr. J. L. 
Mott. Hans Makart, of 
Vienna, who had one of 
the greatest pictures at 
the recent Paris Exposi- 
tion, was represented by 
two fine works, " The 
Turkey Seller of Cairo " 
and " Ancient Egyptian 
Girl holding an Idol." It 
is worthy of note, in this 
connection, that the pub- 
lic authorities would not 
allow a water-color copy 
of this artist's Paris pic- 
ture, " Entry of Charles 
V. into Antwerp," to be 
exhibited in New York. 
The three pictures by J. 
L. Gerome were, " In- 
terior of a Persian Inn," 
from the gallery of Jor- 
dan L. Mott ; "Moliere 
Breakfasting with Louis 
XIV. at Versailles," from 
the collection of James 
H. Stebbins, and " The Egyptian Conscripts Crossing the Des- 
ert," belonging to Mr. Marshall O. Roberts. Each of these are 
exquisite pictures, worthy of the brush of the master. We are 
best pleased with the '" Interior of a Persian Inn," partly because 
the subject is quaint and the tone is low, but more from the man- 
ner of the painting. The scene is very simple : a man, evidently 
the guest, is seated upon a basket, before a large, odd, Moorish 
fire-place, which possesses unknown depths of darkness. This 
interesting structure is covered with white glazed tiles, contain- 
ing a pretty blue pattern. It fills the whole corner of the room 
and reaches to the ceiling. These tiles have been reproduced in 
a marvelous manner and seem the real thing itself. Similar 
Persian tiles were on exhibition in the bric-a-brac department. 
Sitting also by the fire, which smoulders on the hearth, is a huge 
black cat peering into the chimney. A man, in very ragged 
clothes, evidently the landlord, stands with his back to the fire, 



